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ciency, " by H. L. Hollingworth, 2 and ' ' The Effects of Strychnine on 
Mental and Motor Efficiency," by A. T. Poffenberger, Jr. 3 Striking 
differences appear in the action of the two drugs upon certain mental 
and motor processes. The two tests were conducted on the same gen- 
eral plan, and comparison of the two is both permissible and easy. 
The tests were those well known in every psychological laboratory. 
Motor ability was tested by the tapping test, coordination test, and 
the steadiness test, while the mental ability was tested by the color 
naming test, opposites test, cancellation test, and calculation tests. 

Caffeine caused an increased efficiency in most of the tests, the 
amount of increase varying with the size of the dose. Exceptions to 
this statement were few, the principal one being the decrease in steadi- 
ness with the increase in the size of the dose of caffeine. No after ef- 
fects were noted during the course of the test which extended over a 
period of about forty days. 

The strychnine test, covering about the same period of time, 
showed none of these effects, except in the case of the steadiness test 
where there was a suggestion of decreased steadiness after a dose. 
There was neither an increase in efficiency nor a retardation measur- 
able during the period of the test. 

The explanation of the difference is to be looked for in the seat of 
the action of the two drugs in the nervous system, the latter acting 
primarily on the cord and medulla and the former affecting the 
higher centers of the cerebrum. 

H. L. Hollingworth, 



Secretary. 



Columbia University. 



IDEALIST TO REALIST, ONCE MORE: A REPLY 

TNa recent number of this Journal 1 Mr. J. E. Turner makes a 
justifiable criticism not, I think, upon my argument against 
" neo-realism, " but upon a questionable expression in my statement 
of the argument. He objects to my attributing to the realist the 
"certainty that he is . . . having a complex experience described 
by the terms yellowness, coolness, etc. " 2 As Mr. Turner truly says 
the realist would hold that he is describing "the object, not his 
experience as yellow." Mr. Turner's criticism is simply met, and 

2 "Archives of Psychology, No. 22, 1912. 

3 Am. Jour. Psychol, 25, 1914, 82 ff. 

i ' ' Miss Calkins on Idealism and Eealism, ' ' this Journal, Vol. XI., pages 
46 S. 

2 This Journal, Vol. VIII., page 453, quoted, Vol. IX., page 603. The 
sentence is not quoted entire by Mr. Turner. 
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my meaning is correctly expressed, by replacing the word "de- 
scribed" by the word "indicated." 8 For however firmly the realist 
asseverates that he is describing an extra-mental entity he can not, 
and does not, deny that by the term "yellow" he also indicates that 
part of his experience (or consciousness) which he calls "seeing 
yellow. ' ' 4 

The idealist's argument may then be restated, omitting the term 
which Mr. Turner criticizes. Such a restatement runs, briefly, as 
follows: Both the idealist and the neo-realist admit (1) that they 
have a consciousness indicated by the terms "yellow," "cold," and 
the like. The neo-realist holds (2) that he also perceives directly an 
extra-mental object, yellow and cold. But if this second statement 
be challenged (as by one who says "the object is gray, not yellow") 
the neo-realist must fall back upon the position which he occupies 
with the idealist. No reiterated assertions, "the object is yellow," 
"yellow ... is an adjective applicable only to material objects " B 
will prevail against the stubborn counter-assertion, "No. The object 
is gray." There is nothing left to the realist except the insistent 
statement "I have the consciousness indicated by the term 'yellow,' 
not by the term 'gray.' " 

This proof, from the admitted occurrence of illusion, 6 that the 
object of immediate certainty is experience (i. e., consciousness) is 
merely the first step in an idealistic philosophy. But it is an 
un demolished barrier to all forms of neo-realism. 

Mary Whiton Calkins. 

Wellesley College. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. 1913-1913. N. S., Vol. XITI. 

London: Williams and Norgate. 1913. 

It has been noted by several observers that the influence of Bergson in 
England has been much stronger than in America. This opinion is con- 
firmed by a comparison of the " Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society " 
for last year with the topics discussed before the American Philosophical 

3 I have used this expression in the paragraph next to that from which Mr. 
Turner quotes. Cf. this Journal, Vol. VIII., page 453, paragraph 3. 

4 This Journal, Vol. XI., page 48, paragraph 2. There is much to be said 
for Mr. Turner's contention that the term "experience" can not be unambigu- 
ously used. In the idealist's mouth it means "consciousness," whereas the real- 
ist often interprets it to mean "object as experienced." 

5 Turner, op. tit., pages 48—19. 

6 Cf. A. O. Lovejoy, Philosophical Review, 1913, XXII., pages 410 ff., for 
criticism of the various attempts of neo-realists, in "The New Realism," to ex- 
plain illusion. 



